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LEONARD OCHTMAN, LANDSCAPEF-PAINTER 


Alien by birth, but American in interests and sympathies, Leonard 
Ochtman is to-day one of the best exponents of landscape-paintings 
in this country. He is one of the few artists we have who is broad 
enough in his views, tender enough in his feeling, divining enough in 
his interpretative sense, to take 
the scenes nearest at hand, how- 
ever tame and commonplace 
they may be, and invest them 
with poetic charm; who can 
safely reject many of the stock 
elements of the beautiful and 
the picturesque which less gifted 
painters deem essential to pleas- 
ing pictures, and yet produce 
canvases that fascinate and hold 
one captive where more preten- 
tious efforts pall; and who 
withal can afford to reject tricks 
of technique, mannerism, mere 
personal cleverness, and rely 
solely upon straightforward 
methods and truthful rendering. 
He has been termed the ‘‘ prince 
of American landscape-paint- 
ers,’’ and the ‘‘Keats of land- - 
scape,’’ and the sterling, heart- 
felt quality of his work merits LEONARD OCHTMAN 
the titles that have been given By Floyd W. Triges 
him. 

Ochtman has been classed with the followers of Inness—but 
what successful artist has not been dubbed the disciple of a gifted 
predecessor? His canvases do offer suggestions of Inness, but those 
suggestions are not a matter of imitation. Inness was a lover and a 
close student of nature, and so is Ochtman. The dead painter and 
the living have both drawn their inspiration from the same source, 
and it is not strange that both should betray the same mother and 
nurse. 
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No man is a poet who lacks the fire that transforms mere verse 
into poetry, and no man is a painter, however skillful he may become 
with the brush, who lacks the fire necessary to make of a canvas a 
poem of color. Inness had that true poetic power, and so has Ocht- 
man. Closeness to nature is the keynote of both. The living paints, 
as the dead painted, his rivers, his skies, his sunsets and twilights, 
his midday atmosphere, his luminous sunrises and glowing sunsets, 
his tranquil nights, with fidelity to the facts of the world, and 





NEW ENGLAND LANDSCAPE 
By Leonard Ochtman 


whatever be the theme, throws over it a rich fancy that makes it 
winsome. 

**Mr. Ochtman, "’ says a competent critic in commenting on one 
of his pictures, ‘ ‘Moonlight on the Sound,’’ ‘‘starts with no poetic 
fancy, but with all a poet’s quick receptivity to the most intimate 
qualities of the scene; he studies them with infinite patience, and his 
record is true, with the consequence that the very faithfulness to what 
he sees secures its subtle spiritual qualities, and so the picture is 
delightfully poetic in sentiment. It captivates one immediately, and 
further study of the profoundly minute analysis and of the mastery of 
sy nthesis—that is to say, of knowing just what to choose and just 
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how to arrange it—makes captive of the intelligence as well as of 
the emotions. 

‘*There is no need,’’ the writer continues, ‘‘as the schoolboy said 
of the lesser prophets, ‘to draw distinctions between these holy men’; 
yet one may note that Mr. Ochtman’s work seems to represent more 
nearly the modern conception of landscape in its union of realism and 
impressionism—words which are used in many senses, but here in the 
sense of having a clear, well-rounded, single-minded idea of how 





THE MOONLIT ROAD 
By Leonard Ochtman 


the scene affects one, and then of realizing it by the closest attention 
to the natural appearances, especially to the action of light upon the 
various color masses.’’ 

These words, spoken of a single picture, are equally applicable to 
all of Ochtman’s later work. It should be noted, by the way, that 
there is a marked difference between the artist’s recent canvases and 
his earlier efforts. His first pictures showed a lack of imagination. 
They betrayed, not merely a novice with the brush, but a man who 
had not sufficiently lived with and absorbed his themes to invest his 
canvases with the witchery that is never absent from nature’s home- 
liest landscape. His mature work, however, is replete with grace, 
elegance, and sentiment. 
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This evolution, as regards his finished paintings, finds its expla- 
nation in the artist’s education, and his subsequent change in habits 
and surroundings. He was born at Zonnemaire, Zeeland, Holland, 
October 21, 1854, and immigrating to this country, settled with his 
family at Albany, New York, in 1866. His first introduction to art 
was as a draftsman in an engraving office. This purely mechanical 
occupation doubtless had its beneficial influence in imparting sureness of 
touch and deftness of stroke, but it was a form of work that little satis- 
fied the ambition of young Ochtman, who wished to devote himself to 
creative efforts, and whose predilections turned him toward landscape. 

He therefore devoted his leisure time to the study of nature and 
to painting. 
He opened, and 
for two years 
maintained, a 
studio at Al- 
bany, but even 
during this time 
mechanical 
drawing was his 
vocation, and 
painting was his 
avocation. The 
methods of the 
draftsman thus 
became appar- 
ent in his first 
canvases, and 
IN THE WOODS it was only after 
By Leonard Ochtman 
‘ he had aban- 

doned his occu- 
pation as an engraver that we find greater freedom in his brush-work, 
and a livelier imagination in his paintings. 

A winter course at the Art Students’ League, New York, was 
practically the extent of his art education. His specialty, landscape, 
was entirely self-taught. Naturally for a time he groped in uncer- 
tainty, but gradually he felt his way with more and more assurance. 
Ochtman, if any American artist, can claim the distinction of being 
self-made. 

Ochtman first exhibited at the National Academy of Design in 
1882, and since that time has been a constant exhibitor at the National 
Academy of Design, at the Society of American Artists, at the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society, and at other institutions and associations. 
At the outset his work attracted attention, and he has since fulfilled 
the promise then made of him, that he was an artist of whom America 
had much to expect. 
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Selecting Mianus, Connecticut, a short run from New York, as his 
home, he opened a studio in the metropolis, and settled down to ear- 
nest work, under the conviction that industry was one of the largest 
elements of success. From that time to this, he has been an inde- 
fatigable worker, sketching in the vicinity of his village home and 
elaborating his sketches into finished paintings in his New York studio. 
Many of his best known and most popular pictures depict scenes in 
or about Mianus or along the Mianus River. He early learned the 
lesson that so many artists find it difficult to master, that a painter 
can interpret most sympathetically, and render most truthfully and 
forcefully, those scenes with which he is most familiar. 

Consequently, he has never been lured to wander far from home 
for his subjects. In 1885, it is true, he traveled in England, France, 
and Holland, but this was rather a sight-seeing trip than a sojourn 
designed to bring upon his art the influences of Old-World masters. 
Indeed, for one who has attained so large a measure of success, Ocht- 
man’s life has been somewhat narrowly circumscribed, but this center- 
ing of attention on country, and especially upon home, is probably 
responsible for many of the best qualities of his work. 

There is nothing of the dramatic or the tragic in his nature, and 
in his paintings one finds an absence of the intenser or more striking 
moods of nature, but he is keenly alike to the least variation of 
nature’s gentler moods. ‘‘He knows and paints from his heart,’ 
says one of his critics, ‘‘the breath of autumn on the rolling New 
England landscape, with a farm-house nestling against every hill- 
side; or the dull blue shield of Long Island Sound, with a freshening 
breeze ruffling it into brown and green, white clouds streaking the 
pale azure sky, and a low range of violet hills dimly bounding the 
horizon; or a winter afternoon near a frozen pond, where the heavens 
and the trees and the houses scattered among them all lend color; or 
a golden corn-field; or a moonlight night with a cherry glow from 
human habitations contrasting with the pearly radiance outside; ora 
summer day on a river wide enough for a sail-boat to suggest human 
pleasure thereon. The sail-boats, the hay-wagons, the snake-fences, 
the sharp angular wooden houses, painted red or white, seem to com- 
pose as satisfactorily into his landscape as do thatched cottages and 
windmills into those of his foreign brethren.’ 

In a word, he is the exponent of home—a home that he knows 
intimately and deeply loves. There are painters who can see beauty 
in the far away and little in the near at hand. With these Ochtman 
has little in common. Like many an artist of wider celebrity, he can 
find material for a lifetime of work within a stone’s throw of his vil- 
lage home; and it is to him a supreme delight to transfer copse and 
meadow-land, roadside and river-bed, to his canvases, and cast over 
them the spell of his own thought and feeling. 

He sees broadly and paints as simply and sympathetically. Many 
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ALONG THE MIANUS RIVER 
By Leonard Ochtman ‘ 
Collection of Arthur J. Eddy, Chicago 


a landscape is a mere aggregation of facts. Ochtman’s pictures are 
always something more. They are instinct with thought and feeling. 
They are expressions of a mind that habitually seeks the quiet beauty 
of commonplace scenes and endeavors to make that beauty manifest 
in pictorial guise. To a mind of this order the sterner aspects of life 
and nature are not inviting. It is the quiet, the peaceful, that woos. 

Mountains, suggestive of convulsions, storm scenes full of force 
and energy, the deep with its mystery and terror, and similar subjects 
have small attraction for Ochtman. On the contrary, the scenes he 
loves to depict are essentially idyllic, often mere little bits of nature 
without a suggestion of human life—a stretch of river, for instance, 
whose water has little more than cloud forms to mirror; or the glow 
of a sunset that has nothing more to tell—and surely that is suffi- 
cient—than the story of a day dying in glory; or a sunrise streaking 
the east with the promise of midday effulgence, with no wight but 
the spectator to read the prophecy; ora moon keeping its silent watch 
over a clump of trees and a stretch of meadow. 

To the vulgar this class of picture may seem lacking in interest, 
but to the thoughtful it has a peculiar charm. It is for the thought- 
ful, the people of sentiment, the people who do not want an obtru- 
sive cow in the foreground, or a smoke wreath from a cunningly hidden 
chimney in the background, or clod-hoppers, picnickers, stage-coaches, 
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or other et ceteras thrown in by way of animation, that Ochtman 
paints. 

Ochtman’s pictures are not of the class that lend themselves as 
striking book illustrations. Their composition is too simple, their 
beauty is too elusive, they lack the distinctive features that show to 
advantage on the printed page. The half-tone used in modern print- 
ing is an absolute register of form and of masses of light and shade, 
but with all the perfection to which it has been .brought, it cannot 
record the subtle beauty of tone which constitutes the charm of such 
paintings as those of Ochtman, or convey the poetic thought which a 
master of the brush works in with his colors. A black-and-white 
reproduction, therefore, however excellent, too often fails to give the 
slightest hint of the qualities of an artist’s work. It is emphatically 
so in the case of Ochtman, who deliberately eschews the striking, and 
by preference depicts the simplest and most unpretentious scenes. 
Verbal description is equally ineffective, yet as a suggestion to the 
reader, one may hazard a reference to a few of his notable canvases. 

His ‘‘ Night on the Mianus River,’’ which won for him a prize at 
the World's Fair, is simple to a fault, but is still a picture which 
holds the spectator in a sense spellbound. The mist from the river 
mingles with the sheen of the moonlight and bathes the scene with an 
indistinct silvery glow suggestive of the mystery which we are wont 





WINTER MORNING 
By Leonard Ochtman 
Collection of Dr. George Woodward, Philadelphia 
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to associate with night. And so with his ‘‘The Light of ric 
‘*An Autumn Moonlight,’’ and his other night scenes. They are all 
suffused with the same subtle charm. In his ‘‘ Moonlight Night in 
Spring,’’ the silver orb of night is somewhere up in the clouds bey ond 
the confines of the picture, but its soft radiance falls on the white 
blossoms of the fruit trees and the white walls of a near-by house, 
giving the scene an air at once elf-like and pleasing. 

His day scenes are no less effective, no less instinct with the spirit 
of day than his night scenes are with that of night. ‘‘Among the 
Hills’’ reminds one of France. A row of poplars forms a screen in 
the half-distance protecting a white cottage from the northern winds. 
Like most of his pictures, it is free from the affectation of the pic- 
turesque, and presents just such a scene as we have all beheld and 
admired. ‘‘View from Great Hill,’’ a stretch of undulating country 
with a winding, sun-flecked road and an expanse of blue sea stretching 
away to the horizon, is another delightful landscape. 

“‘The Enchanted Vale’’ is a typical Ochtman canvas without a 
vestige of human life. It is a scene painted in the reds and yellows 
of early autumn, and cannot fail to recall to the beholder’s mind the 
thought of Indian summer. A blue river glides peacefully on in the 
sunlight with naught to ruffle its placid surface. In ‘‘The Golden 
Hour,’’ the scene is,varied, but no less pleasing. The golden hour 
is the harvest hour, a half-cut wheat-field tinged with the ruddy after- 
glow of the setting sun conveying the poetic thought of the painter. 

One finds the same qualities i in ‘‘In the Mountains,’’ ‘‘ View from 
Woodwild,’’ ‘‘Seaside Farm,’’ ‘‘Buds and Blossoms,’’ and many 
another canvas which Ochtman has exhibited and by which he has 
won for himself enthusiastic admirers. If they could be translated 
into words as expressive as are the artist’s pigments, they would all 
have the simple rhythm, the grace and beauty of lyrics. ‘Their tonal 
measures can no more be disturbed without detriment to the finished 
works than the poet’s rhymes and measures can be changed without 
impairment of poetic diction. 

This is not fulsome praise, but a just recognition of attainments. 
Ochtman works honestly and earnestly within the latitude of his 
observation, never venturing on unknown territory, but seeking to 
divine the hidden meaning of that which is near at hand, and then 
undertaking, by the simplest and most natural means, to convey to the 
world, through the medium of his colors, what he has read of nature 
in the lights and shadows, the barren stretches and the budding leaf- 
age, which those less earnest and studious, less poetic and reverential, 
are apt to slight or ignore. He has approached nature like an Inness, 
but he has depicted her like an Ochtman, and he should be com- 
mended for the fact that he has foresworn the tragic, the theatrical, 
the adventitious, the merely decorative, and given the world master- 
pieces of straightforward, simple, appreciative rendering. 

FREDERICK W. Morron. 
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HARVEST-TIME IN THE DELAWARE VALLEY 
By George Inness 


FUTURE OF ART IN AMERICA* 


Since I have come to America, since from the effete Old World I 
have been transferred to a new continent where the United States of 
America gives such a splendid spectacle of activity, I have reflected, 
and my Latin turn of mind makes me compare this country to the old 
republic of Venice. I do not know why, but my conviction is that, 
like Venice, the United States will have one day the most magnificent 
school of painting in the world. 

Generations must yet pass away before on this new field of art old 
Europe will be definitely vanquished. But the generations will be 
born, will live and die, and the new art will come permanently into 
existence—an art truly native and without the decadent influences of 
the galleries of Europe. 

Venice also commenced, as you have done, by industry and com- 
merce. She had her sailors before she had her painters; she was 
obliged to acquire opulence and domination before she could cry a 
school of art. One may even say that art cannot be born excepting 
in a country which knows opulence and domination. A poor nation 
does not taste the sweetness of the arts, because it must have both 
material and intellectual wealth before it can come to the understand- 
ing of beauty and to the joys it gives 

I will be pardoned, I hope, for this slight digression into philoso- 

* Portion of an address delivered at Pittsburg. 
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phy; the blame for it is to be put upon you Americans and the spectacle 
you present to an artist just come from Europe. How is it possible 
not to reflect and philosophize, seeing these prodigies of activity, 
wealth, and recent glory? For it is true that triumph in all its forms, 
even the triumph of arms, serves to further the greatness of a nation. 
One should never be vanquished. 

I hold it is with individuals as with nations; they undergo the 
same fate when defeat strikes them. Decadence and all the irremedi- 
able things that go with it stare in the face that nation betrayed by 
the chance of w arfare when art does not come as a last consolation 
to support that nation’s ideal and grandeur. 

Here it is Nature which has been conquered, and which man has 
found the means of subjecting so that he can take from her all that he 
wishes— iron, oil, gas, all which were hidden and which he had to go in 
search of, subject and put under control—so that matter should attend 
upon the genius of man and bear witness to his triumph and power. 

It is something of a terrifying spectacle, and one of singular gran- 
deur, to see in the night the ‘approaches to Pittsburg. The heavens 
themselves are aflame, being lit up by the fire which springs from 
the earth and pales the stars. In this corner of the earth Prometheus 
would have had no need to try to ravish from heaven the fire which 
guarded the jealous gods; he would here have had the fires of earth 
born of the genius of man, more powerful and more luminous than 
any illumination sung by the poets or the fabulists of antiquity. And 
all this which is to be seen is a source of inspiration to the artist, 
and ought to leave no man indifferent who knows how to see and 
reflect. EpMOoND AMAN-JEAN. 





THE RIVER LOING—THE POOL 
By Alexander Harrison 
Collection of Mr. John S. Runnells 
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OLD-WORLD ART TREASURES IN CHICAGO 


Apropos of the acquisition of European art treasures for American 
public and private collections, it is interesting to note that four of the 
best examples extant of the work of Hubert-Robert are in the posses- 
sion of the Art Institute of Chicago. These pictures were brought to 
America about a year ago, and their presence in the Institute is due 
to the foresight and decisive action of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson, 
one of the directors of the institution. 

One of these pictures was reproduced in the last issue of Brusn & 
PENCIL, and the other three are herewith presented to the reader. 
They were originally executed by Robert as part of a series of six 
paintings designed to decorate the dining-room of an old chateau in 
the environs of Paris. For decades they subserved the purpose of 
mural decorations, but finally, through the changes of times and for- 
tune, the estate of their first owner was divided, and the chateau was 
torn down. The pictures were thereupon offered for sale at auction 
in the usual way, first individually and then in the lot. 

Mr. Hutchinson happened to be in Paris at the time, and had his 
attention directed toward the sale. He inspected the pictures, and 
then visited the Louvre, where it will be remembered nine of Robert’s 
paintings are hung. Mr. Hutchinson’s own judgment and that of 
trusted friends was that the pictures offered for sale were superior to 
the canvases by the same master in the Louvre. He promptly secured 
the four paintings, which were afterward bought by four friends of the 
Institute, and formally presented to it as permanent attractions in its 
galleries. 

Robert, who won for himself the soubriquet of ‘‘Robert of the 
Ruins,’’ was one of the most unique characters in French art; and 
while information respecting him at this time is necessarily encyclo- 
pedic, a word may appropriately be said of his life and works. - His 
life was little less than a romance, yet despite his hazardous enter- 
prises and his constantly recurring adventures, so intense was his love 
of his art, and so indefatigable was he from early manhood until 
1808, when, brush in hand, he was carried away by apoplexy, that 
the number of his works was enormous. 

His passion for pictorial work was inborn, and as a mere boy he 
became the pupil of Panini. He soon, however, eclipsed his master, 
acquiring a naturalness as regards details and a wonderful power of 
aerial perspective which the lattern ever had. His work from the 
outset was almost scenic in character, and owing to the peculiar for- 
tune of the artist it remained so to the end. 

He early set out from his birthplace, Paris, for a sojourn in Italy, 
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finally arriving in Rome, where he was deeply impressed with the 
architectural remains of the ancient city. The ruins of Rome excited 
in him the liveliest interest by their sharp contrast with modern life. 
The picturesque structures, hoary with antiquity, and year by year 
falling more into decay, appealed to him as admirable subjects for 
pictorial purposes, and he set to work earnestly to depict on canvas 
some of the most important of the ruins. The four pictures now 
owned by the Art Institute of Chicago are some of the fruit of this 
Italian journey. 

The visit to Rome, which was prompted mainly by the spirit of 
adventure, thus gave definite bent to Robert’s art. He became so 
enamored of the ruined temples, baths, aqueducts, et cetera, that 
throughout his life he had little taste for any other class of subjects. 
He began the work of transcribing notable ruins purely on his own 
responsibility, but such fame did he acquire by his canvases that the 
minister, Marigny, procured for him the necessary protection of his 
own government during his stay in Italy, and also obtained for him 
an official allowance sufficient for his maintenance. 

In a sense, he was as adventurous in his art as he was in his life. 
His activity was incessant. He repeatedly explored Rome and its 
surrounding territory for new subjects, and many are the hairbreadth 
escapes and hapless misfortunes that are recounted of him. On one 
occasion he was lost in the catacombs, and barely escaped with his 
life. After transferring to his canvases many of the most striking 
ruins of Rome, he returned to Paris and continued to follow his 
profession as a painter. 

He had found, however, the kind of theme most congenial to his 
mind and most suited to the scenic character of his art, and the sub- 
jects then most in vogue in the French capital had small attraction 
for him. He undertook for the ancient cities of his native country 
what he had done for Rome, and by his industry in transferring 
ancient and medieval buildings to his canvases, he acquired the nick- 
name that followed him to his grave. 

His outspoken royalist sympathies and his stanch allegiance to the 
old régime, drew upon him the attention of the revolutionists, and in 
the Reign of Terror he was seized and thrown into prison and subse- 
quently condemned to the guillotine. During the long months of his 
imprisonment he incessantly beguiled the time by painting. It was 
his fortune to escape the fate of the thousands who fell victims to the 
fury of the populace, by a mistake that reads like fiction. Another 
man bearing the name of Hubert-Robert was executed in his stead, 
and the artist walked forth a free man, to prosecute in less troubled 
times the work that had become for him the passion of his life. 

Robert may not be classed as one of the great painters of France, 
but his work is certainly great enough to warrant a representation on 
this side of the Atlantic. Until a year ago he was practically, if not 
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THE FOUNTAINS 
By Hubert- Robert 
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THE OBELISK 


By Hubert- Robert 
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THE LANDING-PLACE 


By Hubert- Robert 
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absolutely, unknown in this country, save for such notices as found 
their way into books of reference. His paintings have been gathered 
into the. public institutions of the Old World, where they are highly 
prized, and it was a rare chance that placed the four canvases referred 
to in the galleries of an American city. 

In his special line of work Robert must be regarded as a genius, 
and the Institute is fortunate in the ownership of such admirable 
examples of hisart. The importance and the popularity of his paint- 
ings are evidenced by the fact that many of them have been engraved 
and reproduced to meet public demand, by the Abbé Le Non, Chate- 
lain, Liénard, Le Veau, and other leading artists for reproductive 
purposes, Auice V. CLARKE. 
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AN ARTIST’S VACATION WORK 


It is the practice of the earnest few among artists to make summer 
outings productive of plethoric portfolios of sketches for future elabo- 
ration into finished pictures, and none of the earnest few in Chicago 
has made the summer more profitable than Miss Ida ]. Burgess, long 
known for her creditable work in oil and water-colors, and for her 
original and successful efforts on decorative lines. 

She spent the summer months along the streams and among the 
picturesque hills of Michigan, and she did more than. sketch: she 
brought back upward of thirty pictures ready for the tender graces of 
the framer. Of these, the six herewith presented will give a sugges- 
tion. The collection is interesting alike on account of its variety 
of subjects and be- : 
cause of the spirit 
and freshness with 
which she has de- 
veloped her mo- 
tives. 

The pictures for 
the most part are 
simple bits of land- 
scape, taken from 
view-points that 
give results well 
composed and 
pleasing, and all are 
characterized by 
breadth of handling 





‘ : LAKE MICHIGAN, CHARLEVOIX PARK 
and sincerity of By Ida J. Burgess 
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DAWN—DECORATIVE PANEL 
By Ida J. Burgess 


purpose. Not a few of the scenes were difficult to paint, and the 
admirable results obtained show that the artist is no less clever and 
truthful in landscape than she is in that form of work with which she 
is more closely identified, and by which she is more widely known. 

Miss Burgess, who was one of the promoters of the Krayle Com- 
pany of Chicago, and has been its president since the beginning, was 
born in Chicago, very near the center of what is now the business dis- 
trict, as previous to the great fire of 1871 things were differently 
located than at present. Her memories of the fire, however, do not 
make as much history as some people’s. 

Like all children with art talent, the drawing and painting mania 
took hold of her early, bringing about the usual product of ‘‘efforts’’ 
in the line of picture-making. Of course the young candidate for 
professional honors went to New York City at the earliest opportunity. 
The Cooper Institute was at that time the best art school in the 
metropolis, and Wyatt Eaton was its art motive-power. This served 
Miss Burgess well enough for a start. 

However, there were better things in store for art students, as the 
young men who had been studying in European art schools began to 
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return to their native land, and demand recognition at the hands of the 
old conservatives who held all the art patronage, and considered study 
in E urope as very injurious to rising geniuses. The ‘‘Art Students’ 
League’’ was organized by Chase and Shirlaw, who gathered all 
ambitious youths about them for earnest study in the life-classes—a 
serious manner of opening the art-life as yet not contemplated by the 
old stand-bys. With these hard wor kers, Miss Burgess cast her lot, 
and there laid the foundation of her skill in drawing. 

Returning to Chicago, she painted many geure pictures, such as a 
scene which had the long known ruins of the old Lake Street station 
for background, and an Irish woman, in her original, quaint, old- 
country clothes for subject. The success of these pictures was imme- 
diate and flattering. The usual amount of teaching occupied the 
hours between these agreeable pursuits; but it was toward Europe 
that the young artist’s eyes were bent, and her financial success enabled 
her to carry out the purpose of studying at the source of art inspi- 
ration. 

Following the majority, she joined the school of Colarossi, then 
in high favor, and I think, the only one of the Parisian ateliers admit- 
ting women on the same plane as men. Very soon after this com- 
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THE HILL PASTURE 
By Ida J. Burgess 
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mencement, something much better opened, but it was too good to 
last long. However, it did last until our subject had finished her 
course of study. 

The refined and sensitive French artist, Luc Olivier Merson, 
opened a studio for men and women near the Quartier Mt. 
Parnasse. Merson was the best instructor that ever undertook this 
work. In fact, he was so much in earnest that it robbed him of the 
hours essential to his serious picture-painting, and he was then in the 





A RAINY DAY, PINE LAKE 
By Ida J. Burgess 


first tide of the success which has made his name famous. No other 
master has given so much of his valuable time to his pupils. But all 
this abandonment happened after Miss Burgess’s departure. 

Though genre painting was very attractive to the young woman, 
she saw in mural decoration a larger field, and determined to cultivate 
it. After a time, the decoration of the Columbian Exposition offered 
the opportunity for real effort. As funds had been provided for the 
beautifying of the Illinois building, a competition was opened among 
women painters of the state for the ornamentation of the library in 
that building. Miss Burgess won the chief honor, and to her was 
awarded the management of the entire matter. She gathered about 
her many other women artists, and each of them made a design for a 
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AN ARTIST’S VACATION WORK gI 


special panel or part, and the whole was so decidedly good that even 
the skeptics had to acknowledge the beauty of it, as well as the suc- 
cess of the women in this new field. 

This conquest led to a commission to decorate the vestibule of the 
Lunt Library at Evanston. Miss Burgess designed and executed 
four panels, representing the ‘‘Sources of Education.’’ In ‘‘Egypt’’ 
a youth is represented as inquiring of the Sphinx; in ‘‘Rome’’ one 





WATCHING THE SANDPIPERS 
By Ida J. Burgess 


delves into the books of the law; in ‘‘Greece’’ a maiden pours oil on 
the flame which still lingers about the altar of art and beauty; in the 
‘‘Wide World’’ a shrouded figure sits in deep meditation. 

The success of these panels led to many commissions in the line 
of house decoration, and to this work Miss Burgess has given much of 
her time. But the passion for painting has in a measure driven out 
commercialism, so that she is again engaged in her legitimate occu- 
pation, mural painting. 

However, there is so large a field in the work of home decoration, 
that Miss Burgess still maintains her connection with the Krayle 
Company, an association of artists who do all sort of decorative work, 
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in copper, leather, hangings, furniture, sculptures, carvings, or any 
other matter which may go to the beautifying of a house. She 
designs many beautiful pieces of furniture, originates portiéres and 
hangings, wall-paper combinations, or anything else for the use of 


people of good taste. Joun W. Parrerson. 





NOWLANDS LAKE 
By Ida J. Burgess 
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LANDSCAPE 
By Jan Monchablon 


MILWAUKEE ART EXHIBITION 


The twentieth annual art exhibition, recently held at Milwaukee, 
in connection with the Industrial Exposition, was scarcely equal to 
several of its predecessors. There was no lack of notable canvases 
by masters of world-wide fame, many of the best painters of Europe 
being represented by especially § good examples of their work. But 
the general average of excellence was distinctly lower than in some 
of the former exhibitions. One missed particularly striking canvases 
by the younger generation of artists, the pictures of these latter-day 
men being, for the most part, decidedly inferior. Examples of 
unusually fine coloring and remarkable composition were also incon- 
spicuous. 

On the other hand, it should be said, to the credit of the manage- 
ment, that the collection lacked the earmarks of the average sale 
exhibition. Commercialism, without good judgment and conscien- 
tious purpose, has been one of the leading characteristics of such dis- 
plays. American exhibitors have lent themselves readily as the 
agents of European artists of mediocre attainments, with the result 
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that sale exhibitions of European art products in this country have 
frequently been little more than traps for the unwary. 

In this regard Milwaukee has been singularly fortunate. The 
management of its exhibitions has been actuated by a desire to 
present to the public works of unquestioned merit, and the commercial 
element, therefore, while ever present, has never been especially 
obtrusive. Indeed, through the wise policy followed, the public has 
been afforded a treat in ‘the way of choice collections of pictures 
which it could not have enjoyed had it not been that the expected 
sale in. this country of the works shown warranted the expense of 
importation. 

This year the most notable canvases exhibited were by men of 
high reputation who are popular among the American picture -buying 
public, and whose works are commonly known as good sellers. 
Among these were four canvases by Bouguereau, one of which is a 
recent and important work. They are all canvases typical of this 
painter’s style and class of subjects, smooth of surface, delicate of 
color, and finely modeled. Beside many of the acknowledged mas- 
ters of painting Bouguereau seems thin and washed-out; his faces 
and figures, his Cupids, Venuses, and Madonnas, moreover, are all 
limned after the peculiar type accepted, if not pre-empted, by him. 
He lacks robustness and realism. But his figures all bear the stamp 
of refinement, his nudities are chaste, and lack of force and convic- 
tion is perhaps compensated for by grace and delicacy. 

‘‘Love’s Whispers,’’ brought from this year’s Paris Salon and 
exhibited at Milwaukee, is one of the best of Bouguereau’s recent 
canvases. It is thoroughly characteristic, is subdued and harmonious 
in color, and is notable for the delicate flesh-tones observable in all 
of this artist’s work. ‘*‘The Two Sisters’’ and ‘‘The Elder Sister’’ 
are works not inferior in conception and quality, though the ‘‘Cupid’’ 
is less interesting. It is to be doubted if four finer canvases by Bou- 
guereau were ever shown in a single exhibition in this country. 

In fineness of drawing and perfection of technique, Bouguereau 
has few equals, but this very excellence is little less than a defect, 
since one would welcome some defect to mar the conventional ideal 
beauty his art produces. This, however, one may never expect. In 
the face of the reaction against classicism he has remained, and will 
ever remain, a Classicist. But as has been truthfully said, his tech- 
nical knowledge i is so profound, his skill so masterly, and his art so 
powerful in its intellectual vitality, that he has been able to hold his 
own against the strongest rush of the naturalistic tide that would 
sweep feebler men before it. His adherence to his artistic beliefs is 
intense and his will is indomitable. 

Two important canvases shown were by the Parisian, Vibert, ‘‘The 
King of Rome’’ and ‘‘Contempt for the Throne.’’ The former work 
is especially strong and characteristic of the artist. It is one of the 
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few canvases displayed that is almost daring in color and markedly 
dramatic in composition. It is, moreover, especially noteworthy for 
its facial expression and for the skill with which textile fabrics are 
depicted. 

The painting represents an episode in the life of Napoleon I. The 
emperor is seated on his throne with the baby king of Rome upon his 
knee, while the pope, with his retinue of cardinals and bishops, does 
him forced homage. There is a fine touch of satire in the faces and 
figures of the ecclesiastics who are obliged thus to bemean them- 
selves. The incident depicted, occurring as the culmination of 
Napoleon’s policy to subdue the church to his will, offered unusual 
opportunity for forceful treatment, and probably no other painter than 
Vibert could have told so well in color this story of humiliation. 

The second of the Vibert canvases is in a sense the complement 
of the first. It represents an episode on the day following the inci- 
dent portrayed in ‘‘The King of Rome.’’ A cardinal and a bishop 
chance before the unoccupied throne of the hated monarch, and 
express their contempt for the absent ruler by defiant looks and pos- 
tures. The execution of both pictures is faultless. With an intimate 
knowledge of human nature Vibert combines a surprising acquaintance 
with historical detail, and his pictures, therefore, radiant with light 
and brilliant with color, are as faithful to historic verity as it is pos- 
sible to make them. In this regard he has been likened aptly to 
Meissonier, who in his costume pieces studied to make them absolute 
transcripts of the times from which his incidents were taken. 

The pictures just described are painted after the artist’s own 
heart. It was his good-humored satires on the hypocrisy and self- 
indulgence of monkish and ecclesiastical life that did much to advance 
him in popularity. A man of many parts, he became a satirist of 
drastic power, and an author of no little excellence, and at the age of 
sixty he works with all the enthusiasm of student years and indulges 
with a relish in the pictorial satire that first attracted attention to him. 
What is more, years have developed in him greater ability as a colorist 
and have stimulated rather than deadened his love of daring experiment. 

A fine specimen of the work of Schreyer, who died about a year 
ago in Frankfurt, is another picture display ed that merits a word of 
comment. This canvas, ‘*‘Bedouins in Camp, Algeria,’’ is a marked 
departure from the artist's usual style of treating such subjects. 
Most of Schreyer’s Arab pictures present a dazzling arrangement of 
color, but this work is notable for its sobriety and its richness of tone. 
Again, there is in it a suggestion of repose that is almost foreign to 
Schreyer, who, in his Arab pictures, is prone to represent the horsemen 
as picturesquely costumed and excited, and the horses themselves as 
the very embodiment of energy. In ‘*Bedouins in Camp, Algeria,”’ 
the artist has successfully carried out a subdued color scheme by 
making the pale horizon and the white horse upon which the Arab is 
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mounted balance in equal contrast the tawny complexion of the 
horsemen and the deep yellow earth. 
Cazin was represented by his ‘‘Wheat Field,’’ one of the last can- 


vases painted by him before his death. The painter was an intense 
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DEER IN THE FOREST 
3y Rosa Bonheur 


naturalist, but he was also a man with deep poetic insight. His work, 
therefore, is not a mere matter of externalism. He invests his can- 
vases with a wealth of thought, and makes them eminently pleasing by 
his skillful handling of colors, especially his delicate grays, light 
yellows, and blues. In point of beautiful effect the picture under 
notice is no exception to his usual work. 
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Israels, the so-called Millet of the Netherlands, was represented 
by a strong picture, ‘‘ Evening Bells,’’ which is somewhat suggestive 
of the ‘‘Angelus.’’ It is Israels’ special forte to depict the pleasures 
and pains of the poor, which he does with a sympathetic heart, and 





THE CAVALIER 
By Ferdinand Roybet 


therefore with a tender brush. He has done for the peasantry of the 
Netherlands what Millet did for that of France. His spirit, however, 
is more hopeful and less tragic than that of the French painter. 

In ‘‘ Evening Bells,’’ as in his other works, there is a noble serious- 
ness, a wholesome human sentiment, and a positive poetic charm. 
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His coloring is rich and subdued, but not somber. It was works of 
this class that first won him honors, and he does well to adhere 
closely to his specialty, since his earlier efforts at historic composition 
have been forgotten. The special interest of ‘‘Evening Bells’’ is its 
kindly humanism, that makes its direct appeal to the beholder’s heart. 

Another canvas coming direct from the last Paris Salon is Mlle. 
Fould’s ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,’’ a fine composition, replete with youth, 
beauty, and jollity. The four life-size figures are finely poised, and 
the faces are refined and brimful of mirth. The work was one of the 
special attractions at the Paris Salon, and from its brightness and 
piquancy was one of the most admired at Milwaukee. The talented 
young artist is free from affectation and mannerism. The motive of 
this picture is worked out in a simple, straightforward manner, and 
the execution is as happy as the conception. 

A canvas by Jacque, painted in 1882, when the artist was at the 
height of his powers, was another of the attractions of the exhibition. 
It is called ‘‘Shepherdess and Her Flock,’’ and depicts the fair rustic 
in the fields near Fountainebleau. The landscape is well composed, 
and is made luminous with the atmospheric effect of which Jacque 
was a master. The figure accessories are equally well painted. 

The artist’s early training rendered him a firm and precise drafts- 
man, and his handling.of color was notably broad and decisive. He 
aimed, moreover, to be careful and accurate in detail, and to avoid 
over-elaboration. The picture displayed at Milwaukee, which belongs 
approximately to the same period as his painting recently acquired 
by the Layton Art Gallery, is an especially fine specimen of his work, 
showing all his characteristics, and further, displaying much more 
spirit than many of his famous canvases. 

Another picture of country life, but of a different type, is Jules 
Breton’s ‘‘Peasants Raking Hay,”’ in which the central figure is a 
woman standing gracefully against one of the rosy skies which Breton 
studied so enthusiastically and painted so admirably. No living 
painter in France has done so much to excite popular interest in 
peasant life as Breton, and the management of the exhibition con- 
gratulates itself on securing this picture for exhibition after eight 
years of effort. It displays all the distinguishing characteristics of the 
painter’s genius. 

Perhaps the most striking, and certainly one of the most admired, 
pictures on exhibition was Alexander Harrison’s ‘‘The Golden Coast.”’ 
This is one of the artist’s best tonal efforts. It is a symphony in red, 
subdued despite the intensity of its color, and replete with all the 
witchery that Harrison knows so well how to incorporate in his can- 
vases. In the hands of a less skillful artist the picture would have 
been little more than a lurid mass of color, but with Harrison’s 
masterly treatment it is a picture of wonderful power despite the fact 
that it is essentially unnatural in tone. 
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The coast sweeps across the canvas in a graceful curve, its sand 
is red, the hills banking it are red, the waters washing it are red, the 
sky over-arching it is red. No mortal ever saw a landscape like it, 
and yet the tonal effect has its charm, and the picture is fascinating. 
It is even more striking in its tonal effects than the several Harrison 
canvases of similar character exhibited in America last year. 

A select roll-call will suffice for the rest of the exhibition. Felix 
Ziem, Rosa Bonheur, Meissonier, Ridgeway Knight, Clays, Fritz 
Thaulow, F. Roybet, Henner, Czsar Detti, Carl Marr, Jan Moncha- 
blon, Gabriel Max, Harry Rosland, Smith-Hald, Karl Raupp, George 
Haquette, A. Bierstadt, Childe Hassam, E. I. Couse, Svend Sven- 
sen, and other artists equally well known to the art-loving public, were 
represented by canvases characteristic of their specialties and types 
of work. 

Pictures were thus gathered together from the Old World and the 
New, from the brushes of artists living and dead, and are representa- 
tive of almost every school of art. And if, as was said at the outset, 
the average of excellence was peceptibly lower than in some former 
years, the collection was certainly varied enough and good enough to 
make the exhibition one of exceptional interest. Milwaukee could 
scarcely command an international exhibition of paintings, and it is to 
be congratulated on the fact that it can annually have the benefit of 
a collection of choice works gathered from such diverse sources, for 
the purpose of sale, but exhibited in the same way and with the same 
object in view as the more pretentious collections gathered and dis- 
played under the auspices of public institutions. 

Hewry T. Tair. 
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DECORATIVE DESIGN FOR MOSAIC HEARTH 
By Cora B, Skinkle 


EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


Those engaged in the work of design and decoration have a deep 
interest in the achievements of their fellow-craftsmen since pictorial 
display of recent work of high order offers valuable suggestions to 
the practical worker. The general public, moreover, takes special 
pleasure in tracing the evolution of styles in all kinds of artistic 
products. It is with the view, therefore, of supplying a positive’ want 
that the publishers of BRusH AND PENCIL begin with this issue an im- 
portant pictorial feature by publishing plates of notable designs and 
schemes of decoration. These plates for the most part will be self- 
explanatory. Little description or comment, therefore, will be neces- 
sary, further than to give the name of the artist whose work is pictured. 
Figure 1 of Plate 1 is the design of a brooch by Gaston Laffitte, which 
was exhibited at the last Paris Salon. Figure 2 is a vase of beaten 
silver, designed and executed by Ph. Wolfers, of Brussels. Figure 3 
is a simple design in silverware, made by the house of Gustave Keller, 
Paris. Figure 4 is a buckle designed by Rene Ihm, which was also 
exhibited at the Paris Salon. In Plate 2, Figure 1 is a majolica vase, 
designed and executed by Professor Celda Kloucek, Prague. Fig- 
ures 2 and 3 are reproductions of vases manufactured by the Imperial 
Porcelain Manufactory, Copenhagen. Figure 4 is a porcelain vase, 
designed by Miss Architekt, Boberg. In Plate 3, Figure 1 is the 
design of a buckle by Gaston Laffitte, and Figure 2 is an ornament exe- 
cuted by Louis Chalon. Both of these are from the last Paris Salon. 
Figure 3 is another design in silverware from the house of Gustave 
Keller, Paris. Figure 4 is a vase of cut crystal with silver mountings, 
and is the work of Ph. Wolfers, Brussels. 
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POSTER 
3y A. Artigue 


DEMOCRACY IN ART—A CHAPTER ON 
COLOR PRINTS 


The present is not less pre-eminently the age of democracy in art 
than in society, education, politics. The old idea of an aristocracy 
with special prerogatives is gradually being wiped out. The pre- 
emption of exclusive privileges by individual classes is no longer 
tolerated. This leveling process is inexorable, and happily its 
results are beneficent, since it is conferring an ever-larger measure of 
the pleasures and comforts of life upon those who, in a former age, 
would have been of the unprivileged many. 

In the various forms of fine and applied art this is especially 
noticeable. The man in moderate circumstances to-day peremptorily 
demands acceptable forms of art product commensurate with his 
means, and there was never an opportunity like the present for artists 
of ability to meet, with honor and profit to themselves, this ever-grow- 
ing demand. Unfortunately, too few talented workers have read the 
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signs of the times, and sought to adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions. The many have sought, rather, in the anxieties and hardships 
incident to careers in art, to find a market for their ‘‘originals,’’ and 
have been chagrined to find the public indifferent to their work, 





COLORED ETCHING 


By Maurice Simonet 


often preferring some simple but artistic product of mechanical 
processes. 

The artists are thus prone to complain of a lack of popular appre- 
ciation. The trouble is not with the public. There is no lack of 
appreciation of good things on the part of the masses, who, for the 
most part, are clamorous for beautiful things, greedy of new and 
artistic effects, generous in their patronage of new processes that meet 
the needs and demands of the times. 

In an article in BrusH AND PENCIL some months ago a writer 
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stanchly maintained that the ma- 
chine had come in response to the 
call of necessity, and that it was 
not less a privilege than a duty 
for the artist to co-operate with 
the machine and enhance the 
quality of its output. As regards 
pictures, the truth of this is clearly 
shown by the popularity of many 
artists who have deliberately un- 
dertaken to co-operate with the 
machine, and supply it with de- 
signs for lithographs and posters 
and plates for colored etchings. 
Some of these artists have been 
doing remarkably good work, and 
much as the workers in oil and 
water-colors may be loath to admit 
it, the print-shop, in ‘a sense, has 

outrivaled the salon. 

Not a little has been said of POSTER 

the passing of the poster, and of licen 
the decadence of the lithograph. 

. The poster has not passed, nor is the lithograph decadent. Much is 
even now said in criticism of the colored etching, but work that is 
really superb in this line of art product has been done, and if I mis- 

take not, 

the colored 

etching has 

a great fu- 

ture, since it 

is of the 

many and 

for the 

many. In 

regard to 

this form of 

art, Gabriel 

Mourey re- 

cently said: 

‘*Like col- r 

ored lithog- 

raphy, the 

colored 

etching an- 

swers to the 
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special necessities of a democratic and leveling age like ours. 
Should we not then rejoice to see art in all its forms permeating the 
life of to-day? The colored print has largely assisted in its diffusion. 
Many a humble home is to- -day adorned by one of Henri Riviére’s 
‘Aspects de la Nature’ or his ‘Paysages Parisiens,’ or a polychrome 
engraving, ora print of one 
of Nicholson’s wood blocks, 
so remarkable in their mixed 
savor of the modern and the 
archaic. Is not thisa proof 
of progress? Here we have 
real works of art within the 
reach of all, some costing 
no more than six or eight 
shillings apiece, and others 
a sovereign or two. The 
day is rapidly departing 
when the principal value of 
a work of art lay in the fact 
that it was unique. Is not 
a colored etching by Raf- 
faélli of twenty or thirty 
printings, none of which 
exactly resembles the other, 
more valuable from an ar- 
tistic point of view thana 
happily!—‘ unique and orig- 
inal’ canvas by one of the 
innumerable medalists of 
the ‘official’ Salons?’ 

Unfortunately in the de- 
velopment of reproductive 
processes fancy has run 
rampant in all sorts of gro- 
tesque creations, and bad 
taste has flaunted itself in sapien 
brilliant colors and_ inhar- By Paul Berthon 
monious juxtapositions. 
Time was when the word ‘‘poster’’ was almost synonymous with mere 
oddity in the way of fanciful compositions and strange, unbeautiful 
color schemes. It is well that posters of this class should pass. 
Colored lithographs, with startling arrangements of brilliant colors, 
have too often made a mockery of the more sober and more artistic 
lithographs that preceded them. 

But these are merely the vagaries of new modes of expression, and 
the extravagances of new-found powers to which all movements and 
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COLORED ETCHING 
By A. Lafitte 

processes of recent origin are subject. These, however, are always 
corrected in the course of time, since, however much the public may 
be captivated by that which is merely unique or brilliant, good sense 
inevitably asserts itself, and the decline of demand checks production, 
or so transforms the character of the product as to make it conform 
to the dominant standard of taste. 

We in America have been gross offenders in the matter of post- 
ers and lithographs. As yet colored etching is with us an untried 
experiment. Despite the ‘fact that much clever and pleasing work 
has been done by native artists, our posters have been rather fanciful 
conceits, something in design and color calculated to surprise if not to 
shock, than works embodying a worthy idea, and cast on decorative lines 
that by their grace appeal to our sense of beauty and continue to please. 

Designers of posters in this country—Penfield, Gould, Bradley, 
Hazenplug, Parrish, Ostertag, Ley endecker, and all the rest who have 
attempted the work—have spent their energies in the service of the 
advertiser. If they have suspected, they have not realized the possi- 
bilities of the poster as a picture, as a work of art for the decoration 
of the home, as a substitute for cheap and ineffective reproductions of 
finished paintings. The art sprang up in obedience to the advertisers’ 
call, flourished for its brief day on bill-boards, in shop windows, on 
fences, and bare wall spaces where ‘‘ Post no Bills’’ did not express its 
prohibitory mandate. While the fad lasted, town and country were 
ablaze with this form of poster creation, and then happily, when the 
advertisers’ instinct prompted a new form of public announcement, 
the efforts of the artists passed, if not into disrepute, at least into 
retirement, and no one mourned their loss. 
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In France, however, where the poster was domiciled as early as 
1830, its fate has been different. There, too, it performed the duties 
of town crier, and at the behest of the advertiser, announced the 
merits of proprietary articles, and the attractions of theaters and dance- 
halls. Many of the leading artists of the country, men of inter- 

national reputation in their profession, did not hesitate for the moment 

to abandon portraiture and landscape, and design posters for purely 
commercial purposes. Manet, Courbet, Morin, Vierge, Doré, and 
other men of note were seized with the ambition to excel in poster 
designing, and did work in this line as eminently creditable as that 
which they had formerly done with pen and brush. 

In France, too, there was a reaction, and a consequent decline in 
popularity, and the artists of ability who had given countenance to 
the poster after a number of brilliant successes lost their interest 
in the art and withdrew their support from it. A few gifted men, 
however, like Mucha and Berthon, saw a future in the bill-board 
sheets of early poster days, and set earnestly to work to transform 
the trade-catching designs of mere commercialism into a legitimate 
form of pictorial art, expressive of thought and sentiment, decorative 
in form, and soft and pleasing in color. 

As a result of their efforts, the posters ceased to be an adjunct of 
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COLORED ETCHING 
By J. A. Muenier 
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business houses and concert-halls, and took their place in print-shop 
and art-store as claimants of popular favor, and rivals of engravings, 
etchings, and other forms of reproductive pictorial art. The poster . 
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soon came into vogue as a means for home decoration. De Requier, 
Grasset, Cassiers, Atché, Golay, Medaille, Cossard, and other artists 
following in the line of Mucha and Berthon, did effective work, each 
selecting characteristic motives, and developing his own peculiar style. J. 
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Shorn of every suggestion of the 
advertising that had first called 
them into being, the posters became 
works of art of a type not inferior in 
draftsmanship and coloring to the 
more pretentious pictures submitted 
at salons and competitions. Many 
of the artists obtained the most 
charming effects by taking hints 
from the Japanese masters, and re- 
lying for their effect on grace of 
draftsmanship and flat color judi- 
ciously massed. The intense colors 
by which so many posters and 
lithographs have been marred were 
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POSTER 
By Grasset 


eschewed, and color schemes as deli- 
cate as ever artist worked out with brush 
and palette were produced. 

The public in the French capital and 
the provinces was caught by these fine 
creations, many of which were executed 
with as much care as the costly products 
of the ateliers. The subjects range from 
dainty bits of symbolism to boulevard 
scenes, from landscapes to marines; 
but whatever the subject chosen, what- 
ever the color scheme adopted, whatever 
the mannerism indulged in by the mak- 
ers, the prints were decorative and ar- 
tistic, mainly, doubtless, from the fact 
that the pictures were studied efforts in 
a new line of work. They were not 
makeshift copies of works executed in 
other media. 

The men undertaking the work thus 
became virtually the artists of the 
masses. There was no striving among 
them for salon honors, no submission of 
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the first outline stroke to the last touch of pigment, the dominant 
thought, both in design and coloring, was to meet the requirements 
of mechanical reproduction, and at the same time to produce designs 





POSTER 
By Robert Engels 


and color schemes that would at once satisfy the taste of the most re- 
fined and make an appeal to people of narrow attainments and limited 
means. That this movement was wisely planned and has been pro- 
ductive of good results no one will gainsay. 

The French people are to-day unrivaled in their posters and litho- 
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graphs. They have not been without their monstrosities in design 
and coloring, but they have outgrown the crude and the bizarre. 
Their artists, in electing to work for the machine, have worked for 





POSTER 
By Maurice Eliot 


the multitude. The multitude have appreciated the efforts made for 
them, and have responded with liberal patronage. It is the preroga- 
tive of the wealthy to enjoy a monopoly of the “‘originals’’ by medal- 
ists; but, as Mourey says, the day is at hand when mere uniqueness in 
the sense of exclusive copies of individual works is of slight value except 
as a source of pride to collectors and a means of revenue to dealers. 
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Except as an 
output of repro- 
ductive processes 
it would be wrong 
to class colored 
etchings, in which 
the French have of 
late been so suc- 
cessful, with post- 
ersand lithographs, 
since the process 
by which they are 
produced and the 
effects obtained are 
so radically differ- 
ent. A word, how- 
ever, may appro- 
priately be said 
here of this class 
of work. It is but 
anotherrecognition 
in different form of 
the fact that the 
masses are eager 
for novelties of fine 
artistic effects, and 
‘that it is within the 
COLORED ETCHING province and to the 
By Ch, Houdard . : 

; interest of artists 
of ability to cater to the many. Colored etching, which comes as a 
novelty of to- day, is really a comparatively oid art revived. We 
have little concern here with the methods of production, but mainly 
with the fact that the colored etching is to-day, like the poster 
and the lithograph in their best forms, the contribution of earnest 
art-workers, to meet a demand of twentieth-century life for really 
good art products, shorn it may be of the element of exclusiveness, 
but characterized by the highest degree of excellence, and at the same 
time within the possibilities of a public of modest means. 

There is a beauty about much of this work that is really remark- 
able. It is at once a protest against the methods of artistic expres- 
sion of other days, and a positive contribution toward the enhance- 
ment of present-day homes. Eugene Delatre, whose ‘‘Sunset’’ is 
reproduced as the frontispiece of this issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, 
Louis Legrand, Charles Houdard, Richard Ranft, Lepere, Manuel 
Robby, Pierre Maud, Maurice Simonet, Raffaélli, Bracquemand, 
Charles Maurin, Barnard B. de Monvel, and upward of eighty other 
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Parisian artists, are now engaged in producing plates for colored 
etchings. 

These prints find ready sale in the Parisian capital and throughout 
the provincial cities. Delicacy of tone and beauty of effect are char- 
acteristics of this class of work. Delatre’s ‘‘Sunset,’’ just referred 
to, gives a fair idea of the exquisite results obtained in this mode of 

=xpression by a clever artist. We ourselves are liberal importers of 
the better class of French posters and colored etchings, the sale 
of which, however, is narrowly limited to a few of the great centers of 
population. It is rare that products of this kind find their way into 
our smaller towns. 

With the example of what the French have done and are doing 
in this line, it would seem that there is a great opportunity for the 
native artists of this country to emulate the example of their Euro- 
pean confreres, with the assurance that works of equal merit would 
be eagerly sought after by those who now reluctantly but resignedly 
are content to buy works ‘of less artistic merit. American publishers 
are not slow to em- 
bark in enterprises 
that have even a 
moderate prospect 
of success, and the 
vogue that a few of 
our artists in black- 
and-white have at- 
tained is sufficient 
evidence that an 
American Mucha 
or Berthon, or an 
American Delatre 
or Ranft, would be 
equally popular 
with the picture- 
loving public. 
Illustration has 
offered a profitable 
field. for many an 
American artist 
who could find no 
market for his origi- 
nal efforts in oils 
and water-colors, 
and the poster as a 
picture, and the 
colored etching, 
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offer the same opportunities. The three-color process of reproduc- 
tion recently described in BRUSH AND PENCIL is one of the wonders of 
modern times, but its product too often lacks the charm of the 
artistic. It is comparatively few paintings that are executed for the 
distinct purpose of reproduction; the colors are too strong, too 
intense, and are not massed so as to give fine reproductive effects. 
Often the process—the machine—accomplishes its purpose in spite of 
the artists instead of with their assistance. A studied, earnest effort 
on the part of the artists to second the machine would meet a public 
want and confer a public benefit.* 
Percy L. ‘BARNARD. 

* BRUSH AND PENCIL is indebted to Thayer & Chandler, Chicago, for many of 

the prints herewith reproduced. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


“The Fireside Sphinx,’’ by Miss Agnes Repplier, just published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is one of the most charming of the 
author’s many volumes. It is a book on cats, and the author’s 
pleasant treatment of her subject—her title, her dedication, her divis- 
ions, her apt phrases and sympathetic prattle—is as charming as are 
the characteristic pictures by E. Bonsall with which the volume is 
illuminated. The author says: ‘‘There is a sweet and sunny corner 
of the Elysian fields where drowse and play, and drowse and play 
forever, a little band of cats, whose names, as imperishable as their 
masters’, are household words to-day. We know them well, these 
gentle, furry ghosts, lifted to immortality by the human hands that 
fondled them in life. We know the white Muezza whom Mohammed 
loved, and Bouhaki of Thebes, proudest of his proud race, and Dick 
Whittington’s thrice-famous cat that made his master’s fortune. We 
know this sleek and shining tortoise-shell, for she is Selima, fair and 
ill-fated. This pensive pussy with clear topaz eyes shared Petrarch’s 
heart with Laura; this splendid beast—’’ But there is no use going 
further. We did wot know until Miss Repplier told us in her bright, 
entertaining way, and Bonsall furnished pictures that fairly purr and 
mew in their naturalness. They are all there, in the text and the 
pictures—the cat of antiquity, the cat in the Dark Ages, the cat under 
persecution, the cat in the Renaissance, the cat of Albion, the cat in 
art, the cat triumphant, some cats of France, the cat of to-day—they 
are all there but “at cat, the feline outcast, against whom we may 
hold a grudge for sleepless nights or scratched fingers. The volume 
is too pleasant and sympathetic in its tone for one to suspect that 
Miss Repplier—or the artist either, for that matter—ever suffered 
inconvenience from the pets she has exploited. The casual reader 
will find a fund of entertainment in the book, from the ‘‘In Memory 
of Agrippina’’ to ‘‘ Finis,’’ and the artist classes, who are not so much 
interested in cats as in how to draw them, will get valuable sugges- 
tions from Bonsall’s lifelike and spirited drawings. 


‘‘Francia,’’ the last of the critical biographies issued in the admir- 
able Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture series, published by the 
Macmillan Company, is one of the most acceptable of the volumes 
given to the public. Heretofore there has been but one life of 
Francia available for the English reader, a mere sketch by Mrs. Ady 
in her little book, ‘‘ Mantegna and Francia.’’ The works on Francia 
in Italian also are scarce and out of date, and the French monographs 
on him are not easily obtainable. The fact that many important data 
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respecting Francia have lately been discovered makes the publication 
of the present book most opportune. The author, George C. William- 
son, is especially qualified for his task. He has been a close student 
of Francia’s pictures, and the volume, moreover, represents the result 
of a great deal of careful and personal hard work in Bologna. Nota 
little of the information given is absolutely new; as, for instance, the 
account of the picture now in Chantilly , the identification of the 
scenery in many pictures, and the story of the Buonbisi picture in 
the National Gallery. In several. instances the author differs in his 
conclusions from the established opinions regarding Francia and his 
work, but he has not done so without careful deliberation, and he has 
in every case given detailed reasons for his views. The influence of 
Francia does not appear to have extended far beyond his immediate 
surroundings, but his school was a very large one. He occupies a 
place apart. His pictures almost without exception are religious, 
betraying no sympathy with the classic or humanistic movement, and 
never portraying scenes from mythology or pagan story. A good 
colorist, earnest and pure in his conceptions, tender in his sy mpathies, 
and a master of his resources, Francia devoted himself to the service 
of the church, and Mr. Williamson tells the simple story of his life 
most fully and in a manner most appreciative. The value of the 
book is enhanced by a carefully prepared bibliography and a full 
catalogue of the works attributed to the artist. 


In these days when so much interest is taken in that which per- 
tains to the decoration of the home, a handbook calculated to em- 
phasize decorative consistency is of special value. Such a work is 
supplied in ‘‘Period Decoration,’’ lately issued from the press of 
Clifford & Lawton. There are hundreds of books on various deco- 
rative subjects, but the value of this volume lies in the fact that the 
author, Chandler R. Clifford, has condensed and simplified the subject- 
matter of many books in one. Ina sense the work is a ready- refer- 
enée book, treating the subject of decoration by periods; as, for 
instance, the Egyptian, the Turkish, the Roman, the Byzantine, the 
Gothic, etc., each period being illustrated with a profusion of typical 
views. Appended is a complete glossary of decorative terms, and a 
chronological table showing the historic relations of one country to 
another. In brief, therefore, the volume is a concise, practical 
encyclopedia of the decorative periods, and in this regard is virtually 
unique among publications. 


One of the most unique and artistic specimens of book-making 
recently issued is ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale,’’ by Onoto Watanna, 
published by Harper & Brothers. The special feature of the volume 
that appeals to lovers of the beautiful is the successful carrying out 
of a scheme of marginal illustrations, executed by a Japanese artist, 
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Genjiro Yeto, and printed in delicate bluish gray tint throughout the 
two hundred odd pages of the book. The effect is charming and is 
suggestive of the best type of Oriental pictorial art. A work in 
English with a Japanese theme, written by a Japanese writer, and 





ILLUSTRATION FROM “A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE” 
By Genjiro Yeto 
Copyright, 1901, by Harper & Brothers 


illumianted by a Japanese artist is somewhat unusual, and the publishers 
are to be complimented on the success of the venture. Of the text 
little need here be said. It is the bright story of a Japanese girl who 
marries away from home and friends, and who, by characteristics and 
career, justifies the title of the book. The decorative illustrations, 
however, are worthy of special note. No race is more artistic than 
the Japanese, and none has brought the art of graceful illumination 
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to a higher degree of perfection. The artist in this case has executed, 
exclusive of title-page and other special designs, sixteen plates, 
thoroughly Japanese in conception, and done with the nicety of detail 
for which his race is famous. The drawings are all simple and 
sketchy, and while professedly merely decorative, are replete with 
suggestions of the island home of the ‘‘ Nightingale,’’ its flowers, its 
demure maidens, its customs, its architecture, its trees, and the birds 
that enlivened them. Most of the drawings invade the text and are 
lost on the printed page, the bluish gray lines meandering among the 
black letters. This same set of drawings recurs in successive signa- 
tures throughout the book, and so unobtrusive are they, so delicate, 
so instinct with a foreign world of thought and feeling, that one wel- 
comes the recurring designs, scarcely conscious of their repetitions. 
No scheme of pictorial display could be better suited to the pages, or 
more in harmony with the simple story told. In addition to these 
marginal sketches, the book is further illustrated with three full-page 
plates, done in the soft colors of the older and better class of Japan- 
ese prints, but essentially modern in idea. Apart from any consider- 
ation, therefore, of the story, the volume merits being classed with 
the art books of the season, since it would be difficult to find a 
work of recent publication more replete with grace and beauty in its 
decorative features. One would wish, however, that the publishers 
had softened the intense green of the cover into something more in 
keeping with the delicate tints of the Oriental drawings within the 
book. 


The publication by Little, Brown & Co. of a new edition of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton’s “Contemporary French Painters,’ beautifully 
illustrated in photogravure, gives another period of life and influ- 
ence to one of the best books on modern French art accessible 
to the English reader. As a critic Hamerton is eminently just and 
sympathetic, and one may safely accept his conclusions as the 
opinions of a man who speaks with authority. The sound, catholic 
tone of his work is especially noticeable in this volume, for the 
writing of which he had a preparation which comparatively few 
who have essayed to criticise foreign art have enjoyed. It has 
been one of Hamerton’s principles that to give a true account 
of any school of art, it was necessary to know the ceuntry which 
produced the school. This, in his opinion, is why French criti- 
cisms of English painters have been so curiously ‘inadequate and 
have so widely missed their mark. No French art critic of any 
note has been thoroughly acquainted with the English language 
and with English manners, customs, and modes of thought, and 
as a consequence the mere effect of strangeness in English art has 
bewildered and baffled the French critics. For the same reason 
there has been a fulsome amount of English criticism of French 
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art, which has scarcely been worthy of consideration. Hamerton 
approached his subject free from the liability of such error, since, 
at the time of writing, he had had twelve years of frequent inter- 
course with Preachmen and five years’ residence among them. He 
had, therefore, cleared his mind from the distorted prejudices of the 
foreigner, and had learned to respect the efforts and to understand 
the feelings of art-workers outside of English boundaries. Hence, 
in “ Contemporary French Painters” he does not indulge in any 
assumption of the perfection of English standards and refer foreign 
works to them, nor does he consider French works with the national 
or partisan bias of a French critic. With this peculiar qualification 
for his task, Hamerton considers the various schools of French art, 
and gives a succinct account and a careful estimate of those artists 
who have won for themselves the distinction of being leaders in 
their country’s art. His chapters have at once the charm of enter- 
taining reading and the value of an authoritative commentary. 


MYT 


AMERICAN ART NEEDS NO PROTECTION* 


We want no protection for American art. There is no such a 
thing as competition in art. Each man paints for himself. Yet duty 
stands, and especially upon the works of men now dead. Their pic- 
tures ought to be admitted into the United States free. We even 
ought to invite them in. 

No man ever succeeded in art unless he painted for himself. 
Some of the pictures we see are full of choice thoughts, but incorrect 
in drawing and bad in color. But there is that mysterious something 
about them that attracts the eye and shows originality. Experienced 
painters leave little things to care for themselves. 

When you come down to it art is not all realism. You must know 
what you yourself want to express, and that is what no other person 
can do for you. Shut yourself up and don’t allow any one to tell you 
how a picture should be painted. 1 believe all good art of to- day is 
founded on what has been done before. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should imitate the old masters. 

All students in this country, I believe, want to go abroad at some 
time. It isa good thing to do. But there are as good schools in 
this country as any place, and you who cannot go abroad need not 
worry. Some of the best American painters never studied abroad, 
although most of them went to foreign countries to see the works of 
noted foreign painters. Joun W. ALEXANDER. 


* Portion of an address delivered at Pittsburg. 
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